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THE EXALTATION OF THE HOLY CROSS 


HEN for the first time the pilgrim approaches St. 

Peter’s in Rome, his guide prepares the way to unac- 

customed wonders by a gradual initiation. One of 

the first steps of this initiation is an introduction 

to the two foci of the elliptical piazza, the two cen- 
ters from which its immense expanse radiates. The willing vic- 
tim who has already admired the two long circling colonnades 
which enclose it and has noted how they are composed of four 
parallel rows of columns—each column far enough from its 
neighbor for an automobile to pass between— is placed on the 
stone slab which marks one focus of the ellipse and suddenly con- 
fronted with the question: How many rows of columns do you 
see? He looks and marvels. ‘There is but one. Four rows have 
just been painted on his memory but his eye, gaze as he may, 
can now see but the foremost. So perfectly were the columns 
aligned that the three gigantic rows behind have vanished com- 
pletely. He passes to the next focus and observes the same aston- 
ishing precision. 

Just between the two foci stands the great obelisk, once the 
witness of St. Peter crucified, now itself surmounted by the cross. 
These three points of the pilgrim’s position as he moves from one 
focus past the obelisk to the other, and then in reverse order back 
again to his starting place, represent three significant points in 
the sun’s seasonal position throughout the year and symbolize 
the movement of time in the supernatural order as well as in 
the natural. 

Follow the course of the sun through the seasons of the 
year. Back and forth it moves across the equator, as the pilgrim 
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past the obelisk, from its farthest point in December to its near- 
est in June. This natural movement of time becomes the foun- 
dation of that supernatural time structure which we call the 
Liturgical Year. The farthest point is Christmas, Easter is the 
equator, Pentecost and Corpus Christi are the other extreme. Then 
sets in the long downward course to Advent. 

This parallelism between the march of the sun and that of 
the Church year is a divine parallelism. Man can never exhaust 
it. One particular application must suffice for our present pur- 
pose. We choose those Septembral disturbances known as equi- 
noctial storms. 

In September with the seeming inconsistency of a strategic 
warrior the sun recrosses the equator. He is retreating. He has 
been retreating for three months. Winter, his enemy, who lay 
prostrate before him, has been slowly recovering, slowly regather- 
ing his scattered forces. The equinoctial storms are his first tri- 
umph over the receding foe. 

But it is only an apparent triumph. The sun, indeed, is 
driven across the line into the southern hemisphere, and for three 
long months continues his course of retreat to the south. In 
December he reaches the limit and the same law that led him down 


the line of seeming defeat will lead him back to the triumphs of 


a new year. 
“Spring passes into summer, and through summer and 


autumn into winter, only the more surely, by its own ultimate 
return, to triumph over that grave, towards which it resolutely 
hastened from its first hour’’ (Newman, Second Spring). 

The Church year, is likewise in September half way back to 
its starting point. It reaches its highest point in Pentecost and 
Corpus Christi, after which its splendor seems to decline. The 
movement that proceeded crescendo from Christmas to Corpus 
Christi returns decrescendo from Corpus Christi to a new Christ- 
mas. And September finds us half way along the monotone (not 
monotonous) succession of Sundays that culminates in the Parou- 
sia, the Gospel of our Lord’s coming to Judgment, on the last 
Sunday after Pentecost. 

That apparent defeat but real victory which we see in Sep- 
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tember’s storms, has its divine parallel in each and every year 
of Church history. ““The word of the Cross, to them indeed 
that perish, is foolishness’’ (1 Cor. 1, 18) “Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews indeed a stumbling block, and unto the Gentiles 
foolishness’’ (1 Cor. 1, 23). So wrote the Apostle, foreshadow- 
ing the long line of evil prophets who through the centuries find 
the Church so incorrigibly foolish and, therefore, so inevitably 
doomed to speedy death and dissolution. Like the yearly equinoc- 
tial storms announcing an impending triumph of winter over the 
sun, these periodic persecutions, from Nero to Calles, announce to 
the world an apparent triumph over the supernatural sun, the 
Cross of Christ. 

‘The foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the weak- 
ness of God is stronger than men’”’ (1 Cor. 1, 25). Church 
History, which at times looks like an endless defeat, is in reality 
a never-ending victory. When does the visible sun start on its 
return to the splendors of June? In December, just when weak- 
est and palest. And thus the army of Christ, when it is bled 
white, trusts “‘that the Cross of Christ shall not be made void”’ 
(1 Cor. 1, 17), “that the word of the Cross is the power of 
God” (1 Cor. 1, 18), “that Christ, the power of God and the 
wisdom of God"’ (1 Cor. 1, 24), is on the eve of another victory. 

Surely, then, it is fitting that the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross be celebrated in September. As the May feast of the Find- 
ing of the Holy Cross stands in the ascending line of Easter glo- 
ries, so the September feast of the Exaltation stands in the de- 
scending line. There is a splendid logical unity in the liturgical 
year for the time after Pentecost, symbolizing Church History, 
the story of that army which is always defeated and yet always 
triumphant, is the proper background on which to paint the 
Liturgy of the Feast. Fix your eye on the Church where you 
will, on the Age of Martyrs, on that of the Heresies, on that 
of the Schisms, on that of the Apostasies, or rise, if you will, to 
bird's-eye view of her entire course of twenty centuries, you will 
be confronted with some victorious scene. As you gaze, let ring 
in your ears the holy texts of today’s liturgy, or, better still, in 
the words of the Apostle, “‘sing them in grace in your heart to 
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God”’ (Col. 3, 16). The heart that does this will burn with 
love of that God, divinely strong, yet divinely slow, who through- 
out the centuries worketh such wonders. 

“But we must glory in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in whom is our salvation, our life, and resurrection: by whom 
we have been redeemed and delivered’’ (Introit). 

““O God, who doth this day delight us by the yearly solemn- 
ity of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, grant, we beseech Thee, 
that as we have learned to know its mysteries here on earth, so 
likewise in Heaven we may share in its glory. Through the 
same Lord Jesus Christ’ (Collect). 

“Christ Jesus . . . . emptied Himself, taking on the form of 
a slave . .. . hubled Himself, becoming obedient unto death 
even to the death of the Cross. Wherefore God also hath exalted 
Him, and hath given Him that Name which is above every name, 
that every knee should bow . . . and every tongue confess that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of the Father’’ (Epistle). 

“Sweet Tree, sweet Nails, thou Bearer of sweet burdens, thou 
that alone wast found worthy to carry the King and Lord of 
Heaven. Alleluia’ (Gradual). 

“Shelter, O Lord, Thy people, by the Sign of the Cross 
from the snares of all their enemies: That we may render to 
Thee a pleasing Service, and our Sacrifice be found acceptable” 
(Offertory). 

‘Destined as we are to become fattened by the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ our Lord, through whom the standard of 
the Cross was sanctified: We beseech Thee, O Lord, our God, 
that as we have been found worthy to adore that standard, so 
we may have an everlasting share in that Salvation and Glory to 
which it leads. Through the same Lord’’ (Secret). 

“By the Sign of the Cross deliver us from our enemies, O 
God, our God’”’ (Communion). 

“Be present unto us, O Lord, our God; and as Thou dost 
give us the joy of honoring the Holy Cross, so grant us a share 
in the blessings that flow therefrom. Through the same Jesus 
Christ’” (Postcommunion). 

This series of texts, these simple words, as strong and deli- 
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berate as the God from whom they come, are they not fitting 
inscriptions for the temple of Church History? Whoever enters 
that temple today hears them from its every altar. Every priest 
who comes to the altar repeats them, every worshiper re-echoes 
them, until they become a chorus that fills the world, from the 
rising of the sun to the going down thereof. And as in the 
present, so in the past. They carry us back through the long 
stretching aisles of time to the moment when they first united 
in their present form to be the Mass of Dedication for the two 
chief churches of Jerusalem, the double-church on Mount Calvary. 

Seeming defeat, actual victory, that is the mystery of the 
Holy Cross. But though every altar in the world-temple re-echoes 
that mystery, surely none quite so eloquently as the Altar of 
Calvary. Pilgrims from the ends of the world to the church on 
Calvary, let us pause at this hallowed spot! Let us stop at the 
original altar, whereon was offered the Eternal Sacrifice of which 
each Mass is but a continuation. Nowhere else in the world is 
the Cross so divinely foolish as it is here. 

The seeming defeat is very evident. ‘‘A sadder church I 
have never seen,’’ exclaimed a pilgrim in 1925, the Holy Year. 
“The building itself is unsafe, the walls crumbling and peeling. 
Followers of different rites quarrel with each other, even unto 
bloodshed, within the church itself. At the very spot of the 
Crucifixion you may not say Mass, because, forsooth, you are a 
Latin. Millions of money are ready to rebuild the Sanctuary, 
but jealousy forbids either party to allow the other to begin.” 

“IT can foresee a time’’ says one observer sadly, “‘when the 
church will be buried in its own ruins, and its site occupied by a 
moving-picture house!”’ 

How sad it is for the pilgrim as he stands in that place so 
redolent of memories of the Gospel, of Helena and Constantine, 
of the Crusaders! How sad as he remembers how the very feast, 
which he is now celebrating originated—how the Holy Cross, 
seized upon by the victorious Chosroas, and carried off to Persia, 
was reconquered by Heraclius and brought back in triumph to 
the Holy City. 

But as the foolishness of the Cross is a divine foolishness, so 
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is the sadness here a divine sadness. A religion that, humanly 
speaking, could not even begin, and is ever dying, finds its very 
birthplace overarched with a decaying church. Could there be a 
more striking revelation of its divine origin? ‘‘The foolish things 
of the world hath God chosen that He may confound the wise: 
and the weak things of the world hath God chosen that He may 
confound the strong’ (1 Cor. 1, 27). 

In the natural and in the supernatural order, we are children 
of the light. In September we are half way back to December 
and Christmas. The light of the sun is decreasing, because it is 
on the road to its exaltation. Christ’s soul is troubled, He begs 
His Father to save Him from this hour, but only because He is 
on the road to His Exaltation, to the hour of the Judgment of 
the world, to the hour when, lifted up from the earth, He will 
draw all things to Himself. And the Feast of the Exaltation of 
the Holy Cross, shining out through the declining rays of Sep 
tember’s sun, carries this message of divine foolishness round the 
world, from the crumbling church on Golgotha to the magnificent 
temple on the Vatican, on across Europe and America, to the 
straw hut of the missionary in Oceania. Round every altar of this 
eternal temple, through all the reaches of time and space, the divine 
message is the same: the declining Light of the World shall be 
exalted. 

“‘Now is the judgment of the world; now shall the prince 
of this world be cast out. And I, if I shall be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all things to myself. (Now this He said, 
signifying what death He should die.) The multitude answered 
him: We have heard out of the law, that Christ abideth forever: 
and how sayest thou, The Son of man must be lifted up? Who 
is this Son of man? Jesus therefore said to them: Yet a little 
while, the light is among you. Walk whilst you have the light, 
that the darkness overtake you not. And he that walketh in 
darkness, knoweth not whither he goeth. Whilst you have the 
light, believe in the light, that you may be children of the light” 
(Gospel) . 

PATRICK CUMMINS, O. S. B. 
Conception, Mo. 
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OMPLINE as Public Worship. Sunday is the day 
set apart by the Church in a special manner for the 
public worship of almighty God, and in every parish 
the principal Mass, whether high Mass or Missa 
cantata, is the occasion provided for as many as poss- 

ible to join together in that worship. 

Complementary to the parochial Mass is the parochial Ves- 
pers, wherein the antiphons, hymn, and collect, and sometimes 
the psalms as well, have special reference to the feast celebrated 
or occasion observed at the morning Mass. On account princip- 
ally of this correspondence of theme, Vespers is the service for 
the parish church on Sunday afternoon or evening. 

The relationship between Vespers and the feast of the day 
necessitates a certain amount of change in the service every Sun- 
day, and a great deal of change on some Sundays. This means 
that both choir nd congregation must have a big répertoire of 
chants for antiphons (those tricky things), of hymn tunes, and 
of psalm tones, as well as a certain ability to read Latin words 
correctly almost at sight.” This, of course, is a further recom- 
mendation of Vespers, for the more we lay-people know of the 
chant and language of the Western Church, the better for our 
souls and minds. 

The Office of Compline remains unchanged throughout the 
year except for details. “There are churches in which the singing 
of Compline is practicable when the singing of Vespers is really 
not; while, on the other hand, there are many churches where 
a little more enthusiasm and interest would make possible the 
singing of Vespers on Sunday and of Compline before the week- 
night Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

A set form of evening prayers originated among the early 
monks; and what St. Basil did for the East in the fourth cen- 


1This article forms part of an introduction to a new pamphlet of The 
Popular Liturgical Library, Inte Thy Hands, containing the office of Compline, 
the official night prayer of the Church for every day of the week, in Latin 
and English. 


2In small churches it is allowed to sing votive Vespers of the Blessed 
Sacrament or of our Lady on any and every Sunday. 
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tury, St. Benedict did for the West in the sixth. The simple 
evening service that the last named gave to his monks, having 
then as now only three psalms, he called Completorium, which 
means the ‘‘finish’’ or “‘completion’’ of the day’s worship. This 
word we render into English as ‘“‘Compline’’. To St. Benedict's 
three psalms were subsequently added other matters, to bring the 
form of the office into line with that of the Church’s other offi- 
cial “‘hours’’. These additions included a short lesson from the 
first epistle of St. Peter, which is probably a survival of the spi- 
ritual reading that formerly preceded the office of prayer. 

When Compline is sung publicly, the people stand through 
out except during the psalms, when they sit, and at the blessing, 
when they kneel. At the Confiteor, at each repetition of the 
Gloria Patri, at the last verse of the hymn, and during the prayer, 
the body (not simply the head) should be bowed down in humi- 
lity and out of respect for the most holy and undivided Trinity: 
and the sign of the cross should be made at the places indicated 
thus > in the text. 

Except for one or two hymn tunes proper to the season the 
chant for Compline on Sunday present no difficulties; but at the 
words circum’dabit and verum'tamen in verses 5 and 8 of the sec- 
ond psalm, there is always a tendency to shift the accent by one 
syllable. 

Compline as Private Worship. In the Church’s liturgy may 
be found prayers for every occasion in life, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. In particular, such daily needs as preparation for and 
thanksgiving after Mass and holy Communion, and morning and 
night prayer, are amply provided for; the first at the beginning 
of the Missal in forms of perfect fitness and beauty, morning pray- 
er in the office of Prime, and night prayer in the office of Compline. 

The many and varied forms of prayer for those occasions 
found in prayerbooks and manuals of devotion are frequently 
excellent, and they have the approval of ecclesiastical authority. 
But the liturgical prayers to which I have referred come to us with 
the particular recommendation of the Church herself; she tnsists 
on their use by her clergy; and set forms of morning and even- 
ing prayer in our prayer-books are very often based on these 
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liturgical models. It is, then, rather difficult to see why any 
prayers should be preferred to these provided for us by our holy 
mother the Church herself; and it is with the hope of increasing 
their private use that this little book has been published. For 
as has been said, Compline is the official night prayer of the Latin 
rite of the Catholic Church to which we belong; and when we 
use it (or any other liturgical form) we pray in a very special 
manner with the Church, in union with that mystical body of 
Christ of which we are all members. 

The Significance of Compline. To comment, even curso- 
rily, on all the psalms used at Compline throughout the week 
would be not only beyond the scope of this booklet but also be- 
yond the ability of the writer. Moreover, each one of us can 
find his own interpretation and application thereof to his own 
needs and those of the Church. The literal meaning of their 
words is sometimes obvious and appropriate; we have then but 
to apply them. Sometimes it is obscure or apparently inappro- 
priate; we can then with proper humility apply our own meaning 
or interpretation, or pass the words over altogether. To pray 
with the Church it is not necessary to be an expert in scriptural 
exegesis. 

The key to Compline is found in these words printed on 
the title-page of this booklet: “Into Thy hands’’. The prayer 
of our Lord Himself as He hung dying on the cross, ‘Into Thy 
hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit’, is used in the short Re- 
sponsory, and has been on the lips of countless Christians, can- 
onised saint, martyrs, and ordinary folk, as they faced death. 
St. Stephen, the first martyr, cried amid the stones of his perse- 
cutors: ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!’’ St. Thomas Becket, that 
great Englishman, murmured “Into Thy hands, O Lord’’, as he 
was struck down in his own cathedral church. The aptness of 
the words for night prayer are obvious. We are about to sleep, 
and sleep has always been an obvious figure of death; it is used 
thus in Holy Scripture, or even as a synonym. To refer to St. 
Stephen again, “‘he fell asleep in the Lord’’ (Acts 7, 59); and in 
the second psalm of Compline on Tuesday: “Enlighten mine eyes 
that I sleep not ever in death” (Psalm 12, 4). In the blessing 
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with which Compline begins, sleep and death are bracketed to- 
gether: ““The Lord almighty grant us a peaceful night and a per- 
fect end’’; while the hymn and the collect refer directly to sleep, 
as does the last verse of the first psalm of Sunday. 

The conclusion of the fourth verse of Psalm 12, “‘lest mine 
enemy say at any time: I have prevailed against him,’’ suggests a 
further symbolism for the whole verse, equating death with sin. 
This again is a very common idea. We habitually refer to sin 
as the death of the soul, and it is natural therefore to find in 
Compline a strong element of contrition; it is the only office of 
the day at which the Confiteor is regularly said, and sorrow for 
sin underlies several of the psalms, for example, the second of 
Monday. 

And so throughout the office is found the notion of Sleep 
or Darkness—Sin—Death, set over against Waking or Light—- 
Grace—Life: ‘“‘I am come that they may have life and have it 
more abundantly’’ (John 10, 10). Over the whole is our sense 
of complete dependence upon almighty God—‘“‘into Thy hands, 
O Lord’’—and so during the week there are several psalms implor- 
ing his protection and help against enemies, dangers, terrors, the 
ungodly—all of which may be taken to represent the Devil and 
his ministers and those sins ‘“‘which do so easily beset us’. Such 
psalms are the first of Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, the second 
of Sunday, Monday and Thursday, and the third of Friday. In 
psalm 90 on Sunday there is a summing up of the whole matter: 
‘This truth shall compass thee with a shield; thou shalt not be 
afraid for the terror of the night, for the arrow that flieth in the 
day, for the plague that walketh in darkness, for the assault of 
the evil one in the noonday.”’ 

But Christian prayer consists not wholly, nor even princi 
pally, of petition, but of praise. And during the week at Com 
pline the Church frequently interrupts her words of sorrow, of 
fear and of entreaty in order to glorify and to pay homage to her 
Lord; as in the first psalm of Wednesday, the second of Saturday, 
and the third of Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

The three great Gospel canticles are all given a place of 
honor in the Church’s daily office, the Benedictus at Lauds, the 
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Magnificat at Vespers, and the Nunc dimittis at Compline. The 
words of this song of Simeon do not at first sight seem particu- 
larly to associate themselves with the main ideas of the office; but 
with use they attain an atmosphere of quite extraordinary appro- 
priateness. Doubtless this is due to the first verse. We know 
that Simeon was an old man and that he referred to his approach- 
ing death. Moreover, in the antiphon is summed up that notable 
preoccupation of the Christian liturgy with both time and eter- 
nity; we ask the divine protection during our temporal waking and 
sleeping, and that we may at the last rest in peace and awake in 
eternity to the fulness of the light of Christ. 

This mingling of time and eternity is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the office of Compline as a whole, and it is most 
fitting that it should be so. We live and are about to sleep, and 
sleep is ‘the fringe of the eternal’. Our Catholic ancestors, who 
made their own songs and to whom the Faith without the Li- 
turgy was unknown, made a night song into whose last verse 
was distilled the whole of the Church’s evening prayer: 


God is the branch and I the flower, 
Pray God send me a blessed hour. 

I go to bed, some sleep to take, 

The Lord, he knows if I shall wake. 
Sleep I ever, sleep I never, 

God receive my soul for ever. 


DONALD ATTWATER. 
Capel-y-ffin, Wales. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE HOUR PRAYERS. II. 


HE main divisions of the Hour Prayer structure cor- 
respond to the motives of the sanctification of the 
day, the week, the month and the year. Thus all 
time is hallowed by prayer and transfigured into the 

m} image of the life of the world to come. 

Each day of twenty-four hours has its complete cycle of 
prayer. The night and the day are both divided into four parts 
of three hours each. For the night we have the First, Second and 
Third Nocturns of Matins, and Lauds. For the day we have 
Terce, Sext, None and Vespers. Prime is added as a morning 
prayer, and Compline as a prayer before retiring at night. Ob- 
serve that these eight divisions (not counting Prime and Coni- 
pline) are all three hours apart, i. e. each represents three hours. 
Observe also that each of the three Nocturns of Matins has three 
psalms, that Terce, Sext and None have each three psalms, while 
Lauds and Vespers, which end the night-group and the day-group, 
have the three augmented to five. This arrangement of threes 
gives us one psalm for every hour of the night and day. Their 
groupment into triads is symbolic of the Blessed Trinity whose 
praise recurs in the last stanza of all the Breviary hymns. And 
the triads, augmented once for the climax of the night-group and 
once for that of the day-group, give distinct rythm and balance 
to the whole structure. 

All the Hours have developed out of the ancient Vigil, and 
the key to the structure of all of them is best found in Matins; 
for Matins holds the place of the ancient Vigil and most closely 
resembles it. One should bear in mind also to observe the re- 
semblance of the Hour structure to the Mass of the Catechumens, 
which likewise comes from the old Vigil. 

Matins begins (after the Pater, Ave and Credo said silently) 
with an invocation in dialogue and an invitatory antiphon with 
the psalm Venite. Then follows a hymn, in more lyrical measure 
and melody, rising to the main level of the Hour. Now come 
the three Nocturns. Each Nocturn has two sections, the chant- 
ing (active) of three psalms, and the reading (passive) of three 
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lessons. Each psalm has its antiphon which lends to the psalm 
on any given occasion a peculiar quality of spiritual tone. The 
psalms proceed between two alternate choirs in simple and earnest 
chant. At the end of the psalms in each Nocturn a versicle and 
response, the Pater and an absolution mark the transition to the 
second or reading section. Each reading or lesson begins with 
a blessing and ends with a word of thanks. The lessons of the 
First Nocturn are readings from the Old and New Testaments 
(exclusive of the Gospels). Those of the Second Nocturn are 
sermons from the Fathers or biographies of the Saints. Those 
of the Third Nocturn are from the Gospels, being a repetition 
of the Mass-Gospel of the day with a homily from the Fathers. 
Between the lessons come responsories, resembling the gradual of 
the Mass; they are short pieces of song interspersed between the 
monologue readings. Often in place of the last responsory the 
Te Deum is placed as a splendid finale to the Matins Hour. 

Notice the two sections (chant and reading) of each Noc- 
turn. Then turn to the Mass of the Catechumens, divide it into 
two parts by a line drawn after the last collect, and see how the 
structure resembles that of Matins. 

Compare the structure of Terce, Sext and None, and see 
again how they resemble Matins. They all have a hymn, three 
psalms, the lessons reduced to a brief piece called the chapter, a 
responsory, and a prayer which is the collect of the Mass of 
the day. 

Lauds and Vespers show some difference in structure, the 
reason for which is evident when we remember that Lauds is the 
climax of the night-group of Hours and Vespers the climax of 
the day-group. Hence the number of psalms is augmented to 
five; and instead of being preceded by a hymn they lead up to 
the hymn, which in turn rises to the higher level of the Benedic- 
tus or Magnificat and of the prayer and commemorations of the 
day. Lauds and Vespers have as their finale the beautiful anti- 
phons of the Blessed Virgin. 

Prime and Compline, though constructed like the other 


Hours, stand somewhat apart and are as it were appendices to 
Lauds and Vespers. These latter two are the solemn morning and 
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evening prayers of the Church. Prime and Compline are di- 
rectly related to the beginning of the day’s work and of the night's 
rest. They are slightly less formal and have a shade of more 
intimate and subjective feeling. The structure of Prime resem- 
bles that of Matins, Terce, Sext and None. The structure of 
Compline resembles that of Lauds and Vespers. Join Compline 
immediately to Prime, note the position of the hymns, and see 
how these two together represent in miniature the structure of 
all the rest. 

In all the Hours a series of petition prayers is added on 
certain days, especially on days of penitertial character. 

So much for every day. Next, the Hour Prayer structure 
takes cognizance of the week. In this we follow the precedent 
of the Jewish liturgy in which the week was observed in memory 
of the “‘days’” of creation with the Sabbath as the day of rest. 
The Church abandoned the Sabbath for the Sunday, chiefly be- 
cause of the meaning of Easter Sunday, the pre-eminent day in 
the entire Christian calendar. The Sunday became the Lord's 
day, a weekly commemoration of Easter. And in the Hour Pray- 
ers and the Missal a series of prayer formularies was arranged from 
Sunday to Sunday. In ancient times there was also some special 
observance of the Wednesday, Friday and Saturday of each week, 
and we have a relic of this custom in our quarterly observance of 
the Ember days. Moreover, in the Hour Prayers the psalms are 
arranged to be said in a weekly cycle, so that the entire psalter 
is gone through once every week. 

The month-division appears in the Hour Prayer structure 
chiefly in relation to the feast days of the Saints. For these are 
set according to the month-days of the calendar. Furthermorz. 
the Scripture readings for Matins are set according to the month 
in the latter portion of the year. For the rest, the liturgy divides 
the year not so much by the months as by her own liturgical 
seasons, which are based on the divine plan of human redemption 
and sanctification. 

The system of the liturgical seasons and the liturgical year 
is quite elaborate and cannot easily be described in a few para 
graphs. We shall do no more here than point out the main struc- 
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tural lines and we refer the reader to another series of articles on 
the subject in Orate Fratres.’ 

The daily cycle of the Hours as we have named them af- 
fords a spiritual counterpart to our experiences in the natural 
order which depend upon that revolution of the earth on its axis 
which causes the natural phenomena of the hours and the succes- 
sion of night and day. Light and darkness in our spiritual life 
depend upon our relation to Christ, whether we are turned toward 
Him or away from Him. In the liturgical year the Hour Prayers 
carry us through a much larger cycle, a counterpart to that which 
in the order of nature is caused by the movement of the earth in 
its orbit about the sun with the resultant phenomena of the sea- 
sons. Thus with Christ, the Sun of righteousness, as the source 
and center of all light and life, we are made to live over year by 
year the process of our redemption and transfiguration, experienc- 
ing day after day through the seasons of the year the drama and 
pageant of the whole divine economy from Creation to the Apo- 
calypse. 

Every day has its “ordinary’’ parts of the Breviary, and 
also—as a day of the week, of the month, the year—its “‘proper’’ 
parts, that is, certain psalms for the day of the week, certain anti- 
phons, chapters, lessons, prayers for the day of the month or 
season, celebrating this or that mystery of the Lord in His lifetime 
on earth, this or that element in the drama of salvation, this or 
that person or event in the life-story of the Church, the mystical 
Christ. 

The cycle of the liturgical year is a double one, partly called 
“temporal’”” and partly called ‘sanctoral’’. The temporal cycle 
is made up of the succession of days and seasons from Advent to 
Pentecost and from Pentecost on to the next Advent. From Ad- 
vent to Pentecost one half of the year is given to our Lord’s 
visible life in this world. Through Advent, Epiphany, Jent, 
Passiontide, Easter, Ascension and Pentecost, the story of the 
mysteries of Christ is reviewed and spiritually experienced. From 
Pentecost to Advent the second half of the year is given to the 


1See articles “The Liturgical Year”, Vol. I, p. 359; Vol. II, p. 205; and 
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continuation of our Lord’s life and work in His mystical body, 
the Church, the story not of His visible deeds in Palestine, but of 
His invisible working in the Church and in human souls through- 
out the world and throughout all ages. Upon this temporal 
cycle is superimposed the sanctoral one, the succession of the feast- 
days of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, illustrations of the 
work of human transfiguration in Christ and in the Church. 

In this double cycle the temporal part is the primary one. 
It was arranged first of the two and its content is of greater sig- 
nificance. It is made up of two sections which are similar in struc- 
ture but unequal in length and which are arranged about the two 
chief days of all the year, Easter and Christmas. The Easter sec- 
tion is, again, older in date of composition, of greater significance 
in its content, second (i. e. culminant) in order of placement and 
longer in number of days. The Easter section was arranged first 
and that of Christmas was later fashioned after it. 

In both cases there is a preparatory season, in the one case 
Lent, and in the other Advent. These gradually mount up to 
the level of the two great feasts, Easter and Christmas. On this 
higher plane both sections move forward to the two days which 
complete the first pair, Pentecost and Epiphany. And both sec- 
tions gradually come to rest in the Sundays after Pentecost and 
the Sundays after Epiphany. Along the course of both sections 
are set the feast days of the sanctoral cycle. 

Throughout the year the successive days vary in rank, some 
of greater and some of lesser importance, and the differences of 
rank are expressed in some differences of detail in the structure 
of the Hour Prayers on the successive days. Thus, for example, 
the number of lessons in Matins is sometimes reduced from nine 
to three. We cannot consider such details here,’ and are content 
to point out the broadest outlines of the Breviary structure 
Enough perhaps to invite further study of the entire liturgical 
edifice, which, as being altogether the Mass, the Hour Prayers, the 
Sacraments and Blessings, and as expressed in text and music, in 
architecture, sculpture, painting, vesture and ceremonial, is the 


» g. Quigley: The divine Office. 
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most wonderful art-synthesis that this world has ever seen. It 
was that, we mean, in days when justice was done to the liturgy, 
and it should be so again. It will be if we come to understand 
once more that the liturgy is always more than an outward work 
of art, if we again come to understand it inwardly as the way 
of God’s glory and of the transfiguration of mankind. 


WILLIAM BUSCH. 
The St. Paul Seminary. 











During the hundred and fifty years of American 
Independence, the Catholic task has been to keep the 
faith alive—to build up a steadfast society of prac- 
ticing members, and to defend itself against constant 
abuse. Necessarily the character of all primarily relt- 
gious thinking became apologetic . 


The letsurely, wise Old World Church had cre- 
ated a better system of popular education—the liturgy. 
In this marvelous, symmetrical blending of dogma and 
mystical insight, of sacrifice and prayer, charity and tn- 
telligence, there is fully expressed a faith which when 
reduced to intellectual outlines however correct always 
seems a littie bleak and acrid If those who have 
been deeply offended by some acrimonious phrase of 
Catholic apologetic, possibly with a result that they 
have kept angrily aloof from Catholic things ever since, 
would only read the texts of the Missa Solemnis or the 
Missa pro Defunctis over which Bach and Bruckner 
pondered! They could hardiy fail to realize, then, 
that the love of God verily fills to the brim the fatth 
that had lived on from the tomb of the Apostles.— 


GEO. SHUSTER. 





THE ASPERGES 


OTHER Mary Ellerker in the preface of her excel- 
lent book “‘Master Where Dwellest Thou?’’ describes 
an instance of the Asperges, or sprinkling of holy 
water before the Sunday high Mass, somewhat in 
the following manner: 

The holy water was sprinkled by an unusually energetic 
celebrant. A little boy watched the celebrant hasten through 
church after a very lively server. After the Mass the little boy 
asked his mother innocently: ‘Mother, why did Father run that 
boy ‘round the church with a brush?”’ 

Many may have witnessed a similar performance of a holy 
act. Many perhaps have never adverted to the meaning of the 
Asperges and would be as non-plussed as the mother of the little 
boy when confronted with the innocent query: What does it 
mean? 

The custom of sprinkling the altar and the people with holy 
water before the principal Mass on Sundays is a very ancient one. 
The Synod of Nantes (1127) commanded priests to bless holy 
water every Sunday and with it bless the people as they entered 
church. Walafrid Strabo (d. 849) declared it a beautiful custom 
to bless the people with holy water. He refers to the blood of 
the slain lamb which was put on the door posts of the homes 
of the Israelites as a sign that the avenging angel pass their homes 
(2 Moses 12, 1-14): that so also by the mystery of the water 
the lives and homes of the redeemed may be protected. The first 
Roman Ordo (7th-8th cent.—and earlier customs) prescribed the 
sprinkling of the people with water from the baptismal font on 
Easter and Pentecost Sunday, and on the days when baptismal 
water was blessed. 

Before discussing the meaning of the Asperges itself, it will 
be well to examine briefly the prayers employed by the priest 
in blessing holy water. Salt, which is later mixed with the water, 
is first exorcised. As salt is a preventive against corruption, so 
blessed salt is to become “‘salt for the salvation of those that be- 
lieve.”” The prayer goes on to explain its purpose: ‘‘and that 
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thou mayest be for the healing of soul and body to all those re- 
ceiving thee, and that there may be banished from the place in 
which thou hast been sprinkled every kind of hallucination and 
wickedness or wile of devilish deceit, and every unclean spirit, ad- 
jured in the name of Him who will come to judge the living and 
the dead, and the world by fire.’’ Water is exorcised ‘‘for the 
banishment of every power of the enemy,’ so that it may “‘be 
able to uproot and cast out that enemy himself, together with 
his rebel angels.’’ In the name of the most blessed Trinity a few 
grains of salt are then mixed with the exorcised water. In a 
prayer that follows we invoke God: ‘‘Look upon this Thy crea- 
tion of salt and water, to bless it in Thy mercy and hallow it 
with the dew of Thy loving kindness: that wherever it shall be 
sprinkled and Thy holy name shall be invoked in prayer, every 
assault of the unclean spirit may be baffled, all fear of the venom- 
ous serpent cast out, and the presence of the Holy Spirit every- 
where vouchsafed to us who entreat Thy mercy.” 

After the blessing of the water the celebrant of the princi- 
pal Mass, intoning the Asperges (Vide aquam in the Paschal sea- 
son), sprinkles the altar, and passing down the Church sprinkles 
the clergy and the people, meanwhile reciting the psalm Miserere. 
The antiphon “‘Asperges me’”’ is a verse of this penitential psalm: 
“Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, O Lord, and I shall be 
cleansed: Thou shalt wash me, and I shall be made whiter than 
snow.’’ Most beautiful, too, is the oration which the celebrant 
chants after the choir has finished: “‘Hear us, O holy Lord, al- 
mighty Father, eternal God: and vouchsafe to send Thy holy 
Angel from Heaven to guard, cherish, protect, visit and defend 
all that dwell in this house.’ 

The altar is sprinkled with holy water as a sign of rever- 
ence for the tremendous mysteries which are soon to take place 
there. The altar is Christ and all virtue of the blessed water 
comes from Christ. In former times it was customary and pre- 
scribed in some localities to sprinkle not only the main altar but 
all the altars in a church. 

The sprinkling of the clergy and the people is to remind 
them of the interior and exterior purity and cleanliness with 
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which they — both clergy and people — are to offer the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass. The Asperges, however, is more than a 
mere reminder; holy water is a sacramental and remits venial 
sins, if we are properly disposed. 

But the Asperges ceremony serves also as an instruction. ‘‘] 
shall be cleansed . . . . and I shall be made whiter than snow.” 
These petitions expressed in the antiphon, can only be fulfilled 
by the redemption of Christ, his death and burial. The great 
truth of the death of Christ is attested by the resurrection of Christ 
which is commemorated on all the Sundays of the year. Thus 
the function recalls the redemption and the resurrection of Christ. 

Furthermore, the versicle “‘“Show us, O Lord, Thy mercy”, 
and the response “And grant us Thy salvation’’, recall the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. The allusion is perhaps more cogently brought 
out on Easter and Pentecost Sundays, since the water used is 
taken from the baptismal font. But even on ordinary Sundays 
the allusion is expressed. Water is the element of and is symbolic 
of Baptism. Asa symbol of the Sacrament of Baptism, it flowed 
from the side of our Savior when a soldier pierced His sacred 
heart with a lance. ‘‘I saw water flowing from the right side of 
the temple, alleluia; and all to whom that water came were saved, 
and they shall say: Alleluia’’ (Ezech. 47, 2). Christ is the true 
temple of God. In the Litany of the Sacred Heart He is called 
“holy temple of God’’. ‘But He (Christ) spoke of the temple 
of His body’’ (John 2, 21). The living spring of water which 
the prophet Ezechiel saw flowing from the right side of the temple 
is symbolic of the stream of graces flowing from the pierced heart 
of the Redeemer. As baptismal water receives its virtue and ef- 
ficacy from the side of Christ, so holy water receives its efficacy 
from the death of Christ: ‘““Who made thee flow out of His side 
together with His blood, and commanded His disciples that such 
as believed should be baptized in thee May the virtue 
of the Holy Ghost descend into all the water of this font, and 
make the whole substance of this water fruitful for regeneration. 
Here may the stains of all sins be washed out: here may human 
nature, created to Thy image, and reformed to the honor of its 
author, be cleansed from all the filth of the old man: that all who 
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receive this sacrament of regeneration, may be born again new 
children of true innocence’ (Rite of blessing Baptismal Water, 
Holy Saturday). 

The Asperges ceremony recalls the ‘‘true innocence’ of Bap- 
tism with which we should assist at the holy mysteries. If, how- 
ever, the white garment of baptismal innocence has been stained 
by sin, it is necessary to cleanse the garment with tears of contri- 
tion and penance. And to contrition and penance the celebrant 
exhorts in the words: ‘‘Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, O 
Lord, and I shall be cleansed .... Have mercy on me, O God, 
according to Thy great mercy.”” We were sprinkled with the 
hyssop of the Precious Blood of Christ in the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism and cleansed from original sin. The best token of grati- 
tude we can render for this grace is the effort we make to live at 
all times in such a manner that the white robe be never soiled 
by the stains of sin. “‘From Jesus Christ, who is the faithful 
witness, the first begotten of the dead, and the prince of the kings 
of the earth, who hath loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood’’ (Apoc. 1, 5) .... “unto the sanctification 
of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ . . . . who according to His great mercy hath regenerated 
us unto a lively hope... .”’ (1 Peter 1, 2-3). The Miserere 
(Ps. 50) is to be recited by the celebrant in the name of all present. 
It is an ardent petition that God may ever cleanse us more and 
more from our sins: ‘““Turn away Thy face from my sins, and 
blot out all my iniquities. Create a clean heart in me, O God: 
and renew a right spirit within my bowels’ (Ps. 50, 11-12). 
Some of the diocesan rituals of the early centuries emphasized 
the forgivness of sins in the Asperges; and instead of the Vidi 
aquam of the paschal season the following from Ezechiel was 
chanted by the choir: “I will pour upon you clean water, and 
you shall be cleansed from all your filthiness, and I will cleanse 
you from all your idols. And I will give you a new heart, and 
put a new spirit within you: and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and will give you a heart of flesh” (36, 
25-26). 


Besides recalling baptismal innocence the Asperges should 
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also arouse in us the desire that all temptation be banished from 
the hearts of all present so that they may be able to assist at the 
holy sacrifice with greater recollection and zeal. ‘The final prayer 
in the blessing of holy water brings this out beautifully: ‘““We 
humbly pray and beseech . . . . that wherever it shall be sprinkled 
and Thy holy Name shall be invoked in prayer, every assault 
of the unclean spirit may be baffled, all fear of the venomous ser- 
pent cast out, and the presence of the Holy Spirit everywhere 
vouchsafed to us, who entreat thy mercy.”’ 

Will not the thought of purification come to our minds in 
future, if we but ponder the words of the ofttimes meaningless 
Asperges? If our hearts are filled with faith and confidence, 
coupled with a sincere desire of interior purification, will not this 
ancient means of grace that holy mother Church provides for 
her children, be a great aid to a more fruitful assistance at, or a 
more fruitful celebration of, Holy Mass? The Asperges on ordi- 
nary Sundays will exhort us to assist at the holy mysteries with 
a pure heart, and cause us to make an effort to cleanse our hearts 
from the stains of sin, while the Vidi aquam of the paschal sea- 
son will be a proof that as ‘“‘newborn babes’’ we rejoice in our 
innocence in the Lord and will sing His praises in the sacrifice 
which follows. 

CUTHBERT GOEB, O. S. B. 


St. John’s Abbey. 











THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN HOLLAND 


T may appear an exaggeration to state that in Hol- 
land the liturgical apostolate is farther advanced than 
in other European countries. But if we view the 
situation from the standpoint of the results achieved, 

: it seems to be a correct estimate. ‘There is no doubt 
that the liturgical apostolate is very popular in Holland. The 
spirit of Pius X was there taken up spontaneously by the hier- 
archy and the masses; and the return to proper forms of liturgical 
worship quickly became a vital issue in religious circles. Indeed, 
the growth and spread of the new spirit was so rapid and striking, 
that a study of it is one of the finest chapters in the history of 
the movement. Since I was in personal contact with it for sever- 
al years, I can speak with some authority on its distinctive and 
most interesting features. 

I shall not attempt here to review the aims of the liturgical 
apostolate at length; yet there are some fundamental notions that 
must be kept in mind in order to estimate properly what has 
been done. 

Liturgy is the public worship of the Church; and hence ail 
liturgical revivals have for their object the definite aim of bringing 
priest and faithful to a better understanding of this worship. 
Such a revival does not concern itself merely with the priest and 
his priestly mission. Let that be well understood. It strives to 
awaken in the faithful as well that consciousness of the union 
which should exist between them and the ordained dispenser of 
the divine mysteries. It is only through his instrumentality that 
they can live the divine life which is at once the soul of the Church 
and the effect of her action. “Through him Christ's great sacri- 
fice is renewed, and through this sacrifice Christ becomes our food. 
We may say that the essence and capital purpose of the Church 
is to bring every man and woman in the world to the heavenly 
Banquet; for it is by receiving the Eucharist man finally and fully 
becomes a living temple of the living God. It is a repast unique 
in nature, for it effects a twofold union: a real spiritual and phy- 
sical union with God, and a moral one between pastor and fellow 
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parishioners. And the intimacy of this double union is the norm 
by which all religious movements must be judged. 


Judged by this standard, the liturgical movement in Hol- 
land has been remarkably successful. It is not there a movement 
among the elite, but a: movement among the masses. In bold con- 
trast with the movement in other countries, it quickly stepped 
out of the cloister into everyday life. In its very beginnings, prac- 
tically, it assumed the popular character it enjoys today. All this, 
however, it owes to the impulse given by Pius X; for granted 
that the liturgical idea had been brewing for years in the Dutch 
monasteries, it was the Motu proprio of November 22, 1903, that 
caused the secular clergy to take up the standard of the liturgy, 
with such enthusiasm. Pius X had no sooner outlined the policy 
of his pontificate, “‘to bring all things to a head in Christ’, than 
the Catholic element in Holland awaited with attention whatever 
was to follow. When the Pope developed his program more fully 
in the Motu proprio with the declaration that “ the active parti- 
cipation in the most holy Mysteries and in the public and solemn 
prayer of the church is the primary and indispensable source of 
true christian worship’, the whole Catholic body, clergy as well 
as laity, replied with an activity that is truly remarkable. Inter- 
est in things liturgical rapidly advanced, so rapidly in fact, that 
today the Apostolate in Holland is no longer a persongl or spora 
dic effort, but a mighty co-operative work under the direction 
and leadership of the bishops. 


Naturally this organization did not spring into the fulness 
of its being suddenly. It was only in 1911 that the diocese of 
S’Herbogenbosch (Bois-le-Duc) organized among the secular 
clergy a liturgical society under the auspices of the Rt. Rev. W. 
Van de Ven. In 1912 the dioceses of Harlem, Breda and Utrecht 
followed the example. 


So universally and widely did the movement spread that 
in 1915 the various diocesan societies decided to join forces. Un- 
der the initiative of the diocese of S’Herbogenbosch the different 
diocesan societies combined into a confederation headed by two 
directive members of each diocesan society. Finally, in 1921, the 
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remaining diocese of Roermond joined hands with the Apostolate 
by becoming a member of the confederation. 


It is enlightening to know the plans and methods of this 
confederation, for in its own way it is an admirable illustration 
of what combined efforts can accomplish. ‘In the first place the 
centralization was never intended to take away local diocesan di- 
rection of the movement in the respective territories. The aim was 
rather to gain greater strength and efficiency in combined action, 
while leaving it to the diocesan societies to elaborate means and 
resolutions adapted to local conditions. 


The activity of the confederation consists mainly in the 
publication of liturgical reviews and short monographs dealing 
with special topics. Foremost among the reviews is the official 
organ of the confederation formerly called ‘“‘Maandschrift voor 
Liturgie’, but now published under the title “Ons Liturgisch 
Tydschrift’’. The editorial staff of this review is recruited from 
among the members of the different diocesan societies. It was 
originally published once a month, but during the war it ap- 
peared every two months on account of adverse circumstances. 


At the present time it is issued eight times a year according to the 
liturgical seasons. In 1928 this interesting review commenced its 
thirteenth volume. 


Until 1920 each diocesan society had furnished reading mat- 
ter to its own members. This practice was abolished, however, 
and now a committee chosen from among the members of the 
confederation has established a popular liturgical library. From 
a long list of books and pamphlets I have selected the following 
as illustrative of what is being done: 


Publications: 


Translations of Texts Used tn the Administration of the 
Sacraments. 

Church Music and the Organ. 

The Wax Candle. 

The Baptism of Adults. 

Why Ceremonies in the Church? 

Why do! Attend Sunday Mass? 
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Church Attendance on Week Days. 

Liturgical Vestments. 

Love Your Parish Church. 

Besides the official publications mentioned above, there are 
many others which are the result of private endeavour. First 
among these is the ‘““Tydschrift voor Liturgie’’, an excellent bi- 
monthly magazine published by the Benedictine monks of Affli- 
ghem, Hedelgem. The Benedictines of St. Andrew’s Abbey, near 
Bruges, Belgium, formerly edited in Flemish the ‘‘Liturgisch Pa- 
rochie Blad”. This magazine has changed hands, however, and 
is now edited by the Benedictines of Sacred Heart Abbey, Steen- 
brugge. Over and above these periodicals, guides for the Missal 
are continually appearing, and articles on the liturgy are printed 
weekly in the many Catholic papers. 

It will be of interest to those devoted to sacred music to 
hear that the Saint Gregory Society, an organization for the pro- 
motion of Gregorian chant and congregational church singing, 
has been planned on the same lines as the liturgical confederation 
Like its prototype it too is divided into diocesan sections, which 
are still farther subdivided into choir unions. It publishes a re- 
view, “Sint Gregorian Blad’’, devoted to sacred music. Msgr. 
R. Casimiri of the Sistine Choir, Rome, is honorary president. 

The liturgists of Holland have lately joined forces with those 
of Belgium in order better to achieve their purpose. The most 
famous speakers of these two countries meet every year in an ap- 
pointed place, usually some large Benedictine Abbey or Premon- 
stratensian monastery in Belgium or Holland, and conduct what 
is known as ““The Liturgical Week’’. Papers on different sub- 
jects relating to the church’s prayer are read, means are discussed, 
and resolutions passed, such as will tend to promote an interest 
in the liturgy. In connection with it, efforts are made to revive 
an appreciation of true liturgical art by exhibitions of ancient and 
modern masters. It is truly remarkable to note the large attend- 
ance at these meetings, not only of the secular and regular clergy 
but also of lay people. 

The plan described above is carried out on a smaller scale 
in the diocesan societies of Holland. Liturgical days, a sort of 
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liturgical conference, are held in the various dioceses. Practically 
the same order observed in the conduct of a Liturgical Week is 
followed. In addition, however, illustrated lectures are given for 
the better instruction of the lay people who attend. This custom 
has led to the formation of study clubs for priests and lay people. 

As an effect of all these efforts, I could point out many posi- 
tive improvements in the conduct of religious services in Hol- 
land. ‘The following instances suffice to indicate in general what 
has been accomplished. In not a small number of parishes, even 
in the larger cities, many people equipped with missals are taking 
an intelligent and active part in divine services. In other parishes 
a vested choir standing close to the sanctuary sings the variable 
parts of the Mass and alternates with the congregation in singing 
the Kyrte, the Gloria, etc. On week days, children sing the Mass 
De Angelis, and follow the remainder of the Mass from little 
books. It is really edifying to see how aware they are of their 
active participation in the divine Sacrifice. 

I would not leave my readers under the impression that 
these happy results were achieved without a struggle, that the 
labour is over and that nothing remains except to enjoy the 
fruits. From the very beginning opposition had to be met and 
overcome; prejudice and misunderstanding had to be dissipated 
by patient instruction. Even as late as 1922, when the program 
of the second National Catholic Convention in Holland was 
published with ‘“The Catholic Solidarity Principle’ as the main 
topic for discussion, the liturgy as a source of solidarity was 
overlooked. Repeated requests by the officers of the Confederacy 
for the insertion of a paper on “Liturgy and Solidarity’’ were 
refused. The fact remains that some skeptics are still to be found 
among priests and laymen, despite the fact that the great mass 
is interested in or is at least not indifferent to the importance of 
a liturgical revival. 


RICHARD KLAVER, O. S. C. 


Croster College, Onamia, Minn. 
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“That Christ be formed in all’’ — Pius X 








WITH OuR Being vitally interested in the welfare of their 
READERS Church, our readers cannot but feel a deep con- 
cern for the youthful members of the mystic body 
of Christ, Catholic boys and girls, members in the making as far 
as solidarity of Christian life goes. Hence it is not surprising that 
arguments have been bandying to and fro on the Boy Scout issue 
in some of our Catholic periodicals. The problem may be a 
special one for our country, in which so many other problems 
have their particular angle, because of the religious or non-reli- 
gious atmosphere that is ours. Boy Scout organizations exist 
also in more Catholic countries, and it should be interesting for 
us to note the attempts there made to give a distinctively Catholic 
direction to activities. 

Announcements of a “grand rally’’ held in Belgium in May, 
contained a message to the Scouts from His Eminence, Cardinal 
Van Roey, successor to Cardinal Mercier. The key-note of the 
meeting was given in the words “‘ritual discipline’. The general 
exhortation of the Cardinal to the Boy Scouts of Belgium was 
but a further elaboration of this keynote. There is no more im- 
posing spectacle, His Eminence declared, than that of a Christian 
assembly consciously participating in an active and collective man- 
ner at the holy sacrifice of the Mass, which is also the sacrifice 
of the participants. The participation must be active: the Euchat 
ist is in fact an “‘action des graces’’, a thanksgiving; it is ‘““Cath- 
olic action’’ par excellence. And the participation should be col- 
lective, for the worship of the Church is specifically the homage 
rendered to God by a society—the society of the faithful. 

Under the influence of such a common and conscious parti- 
cipation, of a collective observance, His Eminence continues, the 
community becomes conscious of itself and becomes imbued with 
a strong esprit de corps. Under the formative influence of such a 
ritual discipline the understanding and love of the great truths 
of the Mass will sprout in all hearts, especially those of the suscept- 
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ible young, and grow to great fruitage. What a powerful prac- 
tical lesson it instills of the solidarity of Catholic faith and piety! 
What a powerful, a supernatural means of forming the true Cath- 
olic sense in all hearts! 

“Scouts! Soldiers of Catholic action in the service of Christ 
the King! We have the primary duty to exercize ourselves in 
this service.”’ 

Action was suited to the word. At all the “‘campings’’ and 
other reunions during Easter vacation, the scouts were drilled 
methodically in the common observance of proper attitudes: ‘‘po- 
sition of hands, genuflections, bows of head and body, signs of 
the Cross, general position, articulation and pronunciation of li- 
turgical Latin,’’ and so forth. In fact, the proper ritual observances 
are a prescribed rule for all scouts, ‘‘whether assisting privately or 
in troupes, in uniform or civilian dress, at solemn or at low Mass’. 

Here, indeed, we have a Catholic organization with a truly 
Catholic purpose, than which none could be higher. It is one 
of the many lessons we may still learn from an older world. 
And is it not a lesson we may apply to many of our Catholic 
organizations, even parish societies, that often seem to have been 
formed, not so much for “‘Catholic action’’ as for the pursuit of 
the ordinary secular activities to which the addition of the label 
Catholic is little more than a formality? 





o 

VoICES WITHIN Some lay folk like to quote the parable of the 
THE FOLD sheepfold (Jn. 10, 1-16) as an excuse for 
shirking their vocation to lay leadership. There 

is no doubt about the meaning of the Master’s words. He is the 
chief shepherd and leader of His flock and the faithful will know 
and hear His voice, even if that comes by the mouth of his offi- 
cial representatives. But apart from this lesson, may we not en- 
large on the figure of the parable and picture the peaceful wan- 
derings of the flock over the rugged hill-sides and narrow plains 
of Palestine? The shepherd is not always in sight, nor is his 
voice ever calling and leading onward. More often is it the 
unceasing call and answer of the bleating sheep themselves that 
keeps them together, or directs a straggler that has been lured aside 
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by a choice bit or morsal or has slipped from a ledge and must 
return to the flock by a more circuitous path. 

Is this picture not suggestive of the need of lay voices within 
our Christian fold? Think of the many alluring temptations and 
dangers in the course of each day’s wanderings through life, of 
the many thoughtless and unheeding Christians that so easily go 
astray and fail to see the pitfalls. The shepherd is too distant, 
his voice is not heard. Were it not for the beckoning and warn- 
ing of a ‘“‘neighbor’’ in Christ, how could these benighted and 
harrassed souls find their way and keep within the fold? 

It is a consoling prospect for the Church in our country 
that there is a growth in Catholic lay organizations, an increas 
ing interest in lay retreats, such enthusiastic demonstrations of 
loyalty and faith on the part of the faithful at solemn ecclesiasti- 
cal functions. But yet, much more could be accomplished to- 
wards keeping the fold nearer to its Divine Shepherd; and where 
the ecclesiastics can not or will not be heard it remains the task 
of lay voices to exercise Christian charity and exert themselves 
in a noble apostolate. 

In view of this need and inspired by true missionary zeal, 
an organization of laymen has been formed in New York and 
Brooklyn, which calls itself “Society of Approved Workmen” 
(read 2 Tim. 2, 15). As expressed in a circular leaflet, the 
purpose of this society is ‘to impress upon men the seriousness 
of life and the value of their souls. Approved Workmen is a 
lay movement undertaken to further the study by the laity of 
Church doctrine, history and liturgy along well defined and ap 
proved lines, and through that medium to reach a fuller apprecia- 
tion of faith. The society aspires to a high ideal, entirely free 
from commercialism, social activity or material gain. Its primary 
object is educational; it offers to Catholic men through study 
and discussion a system of improvement in the active Christian 
life; it puts them through the elementary rules for reasoning; it 
reviews the history of the Church; it places before its members 
the ‘pleasant fields of Holy Scripture’; and in the end it is hoped 
that its members will have some appreciation of the efficacy and 
beauty of prayer, for its ultimate end is spiritual.’’ 
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We rejoice at this new endeavor as another potent means 
in furthering the liturgical apostolate and in fulfilling a saintly 
chief-shepherd’s ‘“‘most ardent desire to see the true Christian 
spirit flourish again in every respect among the faithful.” And 
undoubtedly the studious spirit of this group of laymen will rea- 
lize the truth of the words of our present Holy Father: “‘The 
people are better instructed in the truth of faith by the annual 
celebration of our sacred mysteries than by even the weightiest 
pronouncments of the teaching of the Church.” 

From the other extreme of our land (Santa Barbara, Calif.) 
a prefect of the Men’s Sodality of the Bl. Virgin, himself a rail- 
road man, assures us that he speaks of the liturgy and Orate Fra- 
tres at the regular meetings, and adds ‘“‘we are doing real con- 
structive work for the lay apostolate.’ May such voices from 
within the fold sound louder and clearer. There is need and 
room for more. 





.@) 


LITURGICAL In a recent review of a Catholic book, one of the 
BRIEFS editors of America gave the following picture of 
present conditions, a most hopeful one if we 
remember that the words could not have been written truth- 
fully but two years back: “In the field, for instance, of 
religious instruction, to cite one instance, together with an 
increase in the knowledge of the liturgy there is also a 
widespread movement in many of our American dioceses away 
from some bleak forms of catechetical instruction which he (the 
author of the book in question) rightly complains of towards 
a harmonious blending of doctrine and liturgy, the catechism thus 
giving, in its traditional manner, the rational reason for our ob- 
servance, while by the observance the heart is won for the les- 
sons taught elsewhere as pure doctrine.” 


To the ever increasing number of massbooks in various lan- 
guages Father Urban Bomm of the famous Abbey Maria Laach 
has added another (Volksmessbuch fuer die Sonn-, Feier- und Fast- 
tage. Einsiedeln, Benziger 1927. 732 Pages). Written in sim- 
ple, popular language, it can safely be placed in the hands of all 
who care for a German prayerbook. The explanatory notes for 
the individual Masses are very practical. “These together with the 
author’s short but excellent synopsis of the Mass, an appendix 
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of devotions for Confession and Communion thoroughly liturgi- 
cal in spirit, and its convenient size (there is little Latin in the 
book), make the new Missal an excellent manual of prayer. 


The Department of Education of the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., has been doing pioneer liturgical 
work for the past two years under the direction of Dr. George 
Johnson. The special objective of this work has been the relation 
and the efficacy of liturgy in regard to the religious instruction 
of children. In 1927 the following theses were presented for the 
Master’s degree: Rev. Patrick J. Foley, ‘““Some Educational Fea- 
tures of the Catholic Liturgy’’; Rev. James McCarron, ‘‘Educa- 
tional Uses of Liturgy in the Elementary School’’. In the school 
year just ended the following theses on Niturgy and religious in- 
struction were presented for the same degree: Dom Celestine 
Kapsner, O. S. B., ‘““The Ordinary of the Mass’’; Rev. D. S. 
Rankin, S. M., ‘‘Religious Ideals from the Lives of the Saints 
of the Mass’’; Rev. Henry J. Gebhard, “Character Education and 
the Lenten Liturgy’’. 
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